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Another method for obviating this trouble is to introduce
into the gas a sufficient quantity of the vapor of oils having a
somewhat lower boiling point than that of naphthalene, and this
method results also in a gain in candle-power and calorific value,
besides requiring little attention and is fairly certain in its
action. The drawback inherent in this method, however, is
found in the pernicious action of the solvent deposited by con-
densation on the paint of gas holders and also occasional trouble
with pipe joints, meters, and fittings due to condensation of
the oil. Dr. W. B. Davidson states that the improvement of
the quality of the gas treated by the addition of oil vapors is
not always conceded, and that proper allowance should be made
not only for candle and calorific value due to the oil vapors,
but also for the increase in volume.
The solvents most commonly used for this purpose are solvent
and heavy naphtha, crude heavy naphtha, condensed liquid
secured during the compression of oil gas, light paraffin oil, and
kerosene. Of these solvents, those derived from coal-tar or
carbureted water-gas tar are probably the most efficient; if
the condensate due to oil gas compression is used, an additional
advantage is secured from the enriching quality of this product.
If paraffin oils are used, they must be added to the gas in the
shape of a mist, or in such a finely divided state that there will
be no question of this mist being mechanically carried throughout
the entire system, a difficult performance.
Present prospects point to the necessity of removing benzol
and its homologues from the gas, as they are very necessary for
the manufacture of explosives, and as these constituents become
less, the more trouble can be expected from naphthalene; while
the removal of benzol and toluol in themselves would not have
a material effect on the absorption of naphthalene, the removal
of these two constituents also effects the removal of higher
boiling vapors, thus reducing the amount of solvents in the gas
capable of taking up the naphthalene. In such cases where
benzol is not extracted, from 10 to 15 gallons of solvent per
million cubic feet will generally be sufficient to relieve the trouble,
but in the opposite case the amount of solvent must be increased
up to about 20 gallons.
The removal of the naphthalene at the works, or the addition
of a solvent, will not entirely remove all troubles, providing the